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KING, CUTTER AND CERVANTES 


TWO YEARS ago it was announced on these pages 
that “arrangements had been completed” for the 
printing of a Club edition of The Helmet of Mambrino, 
Clarence King’s deft and amusing sketch of San Fran- 
cisco, barbers’ basins, and Don Quixote. The an- 
nouncement, as it proved, was premature; complica- 
tions arose and the plan of making the book the Club’s 
Christmas publication for 1936 had to be abandoned. 
Curiously enough, the matter was not allowed to be 
forgotten. Either our description of the book’s attrac- 
tions was unusually persuasive or else the Club’s mem- 
bership contains a much larger percentage of Clarence 
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King enthusiasts than we suspected. In any event, in- 
quiries as to why the publication has never material- 
ized have been regularly heard ever since. Obviously, 
the thing to do under the circumstances was to revive 
the project and to print the book, and that is what we 
now propose to do. 

So, for the second time—and this time definitely— 
the Club announces the publication of The Helmet of 
Mambrino. For the benefit of those who do not recall the 
earlier description, we recapitulate briefly. The Helmet 
was written, in the form of a letter, from King, in 
_ Spain, to his friend Horace W. Cutter, in San Fran- 
cisco. It relates, of course, to the scientist’s whimsical 
quest for Don Quixote’s golden helmet, to his dis- 
covery and purchase of the same (to less chivalrous eyes, 
it looked suspiciously like a common barbers’ basin) 
and to his forwarding it to his San Francisco friend 
Cutter, who like himself, was an admiring student of 
Don Quixote and in many ways his spiritual kin. 

The book has qualities that render it particularly 
appropriate as a Club publication. It has both a liter- 
ary and a California interest. It is charmingly written. 
The author, despite his solid accomplishments, de- 
lightful style and singularly engaging personality, is far 
less read today than he deserves to be. Finally, the book 
is short, highly readable and—not unimportant in this 
year 1933—1inexpensive. 

The Helmet of Mambrino will be the Club’s Christmas 
publication for 1938. It will have an excellent fore- 
word by Francis P. Farquhar, recognized authority on 
Clarence King’s life and writings. An announcement 
giving further information will be sent members in ad- 
vance of publication, which will be about December 1. 
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COAST AND VALLEY TOWNS 


WITH EIGHT of the twelve parts now in the hands 
of members, the Club is glad to report that this 1938 
series 1s attracting a greater amount of attention than 
any of the keepsakes since the companion series of 
California Mining Towns was issued in 1935. Letters 
regularly reach the Club asking information about the 
series; many are from individuals or organizations seek- 
ing to purchase the folders relating to their particular 
towns. 

From necessity, the Club has had to refuse all such 
requests; the number printed is sufficient only to sup- 

ly members and to make up the hundred extra sets 
provided for when the series was launched. 

The publication schedule since June follows: Num- 
ber Five: Santa Cruz; text by George Tays; printer, 
John Henry Nash. Number Six: Los Angeles; text by 
J. Gregg Layne; printer, The Ward Ritchie Press. 
Number Seven: Marysville; text by Earl Ramey; print- 
er, Johnck and Seeger. Number Eight: Stockton, text 
by George Ezra Dane; printer, The Windsor Press. 

Ready toward the end of September will be Number 
Nine, a view of Crescent City about 1857 from the 
press of Taylor and Taylor, San Francisco, with a de- 
scriptive text by Fulmer Mood. The final three folders, 
to follow in October, November and December, will 
reproduce early views of Benicia, San Jose and San 
Diego. Information about their printers and the au- 
thors of the accompanying historical texts will be sup- 
plied in due course. 
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THE COLLECTING OF CALIFORNIA 
BOOKPLATES 
by CLARE RYAN TALBOT 


Editor’s Note: The field of book collecting has many attractive by-paths, 
one of the most interesting of which is treated in the following article. This 
necessarily brief outline of the beginnings and growth of bookplate collecting 
in California is written with authority. Mrs. Talbot, collector and lecturer 
on bookplates, is the author of two books on the subject: In Quest of the 
Perfect Bookplate, and Historic California Bookplates. 


AS A BOOKPLATE may be defined in its broadest 
sense as any means of identification or ownership, it 
may be said that the marcas del fuego, or convent bands, 
that appeared in the volumes in the early Mission 
libraries were the first bookplates in California. 
Bookplates as they are commonly understood, how- 
ever; that is, as labels pasted inside the covers of books, 
probably made their first appearance in California in 
1849, when William B. Olds, soon after his arrival 
in San Francisco in August of this year, employed a 
small typographical label to mark the volumes of his 
law library. The next earliest known dated label is that 
of the State Library at Sacramento. Its date is 1851. 
Santa Clara College had a plate bearing the date 1859. 
Dated labels were not usual in the early days, and 
few have been found. Fortunately, however, it is often 
possible to fix the approximate dates of plates that do 
not give the year of their making. Pictorial plates may 
be placed by the names of the engravers or lithog- 
raphers, when these are stated or can be identified. 
One of the most interesting of the early pictorial 
plates of California is that of Ralph Wilson Kirkham, 
major in the United States Army and owner of a large 
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private library, who came to San Francisco in 1855. 
This is a delightful allegorical device in which the in- 
dustries of the new state are suggested, grouped around 
a vignette of the Golden Gate. The Kirkham plate, 
which is unsigned, is believed by the writer to be the 
earliest pictorial plate in the state. Two other inter- 
esting pictorial plates of prominent early-day San Fran- 
ciscans are those of Isaiah W. Lees, whose twin profes- 
sions of detective and police chief are indicated by 
twin stars, and that of Henry P. Bowie. The latter 
is an ingenious plate in which a buoy is a play upon 
his name. Bowie was president of the Mercantile 
Library Association, and also amassed a fine personal 
library. 

The typographical bookplate appears early in the ex 
libris history of any locality, and it is not surprising 
that many were found in early California. In recent 
years when trained typographers have brought their 
skill and taste to bear on them, this type of plate is 
often extremely attractive, but it was not always so. 
The first California typographical plates were un- 
beautiful and strictly utilitarian, but they denoted the 
presence of books—and what more can the historian 
ask? Joshua P. Haven of San Francisco, Harris Wein- 
stock and Seth Babson of Sacramento were among the 
pioneers who owned bookplates of this type. Seth 
Babson was one of the earliest California architects; 
he arrived via the Horn in 1850 and a few years later 
designed the Sacramento homes of Leland Stanford 
and Charles Crocker. 

Strangely enough, the armorial bookplate, so pop- 
ular elsewhere during that period, was not often seen 
in California. Might this not point to the fact that 
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here, on a seaboard remote from civilization, were de- 
veloped men who from choice dispensed with the sym- 
bols of tradition and settled possessions? Coats of arms 
are essentially abstractions so far as the individual is 
concerned. The very qualities of daring which impelled 
a man to chance the gold rush might lead him to pio- 
neer along cultural lines as well. While this scorn of 
tradition may have fathered some doubtful art (often, 
in viewing early California bookplates one wishes for 
the classical armorial of European origin), yet the the- 
ory is not untenable. The vastness of the California 
landscape, the gigantic world forces at play here must 
have influenced the pioneer bibliophiles as well as 
those of more utilitarian professions. 

Two Californians who had interesting armorial 
bookplates were George Frederic Parsons and Hall 
McAllister. Amos Parsons Hotaling achieved a psuedo- 
heraldic design which effectively included the Cal- 
ifornia bear and the antlered deer. Henry Huntley 
Haight’s armorial adorned the volumes of Scottish 
history in his library; it is the first gubernatorial book- 
plate found by this writer. Delightful association of 
East and West is that of Bishop Kip, first Episcopalian 
bishop of California, who came to San Francisco in 
1854. 

The armorial bookplate of Edward Everett is the 
subject of an interesting episode of early California 
history. This particular plate was found in a volume 
entitled Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, by George 
Ticknor Curtis. The ship “Edward Everett” sailed from 
Boston in January 1849 with one hundred and fifty 
passengers, owners and members of the Edward Everett 
California Mining and Trading Company, and arrived 
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at San Francisco July 7, 1849. Beneath the armorial is 
this inscription in Everett’s hand: To the California 
Mining Company. 

The hand-stamp (a form of bookplate) was used 
frequently in California by schools, fraternal organ- 
izations and colleges, as well as by private book owners. 
Most important of these is the hand-stamp of San 
Francisco's historic Committee of Vigilance of 1851. 
In the volume noted—the only one found by the writer 
—the stamp appears above the inscription: “Presented 
to the Vigilance Committee of 1851 with the compli- 
ments of Stephen Payran.” The hand-stamps of the 
What Cheer House Library and of the Carrier Dove 
Free Library—the former dated 1859—bear witness to 
the presence of early libraries. The New World Cir- 
culating Library, the earliest to use the word ‘circu- 
lating’ in its title, had a hand-stamp dated 1855. 

It would be impossible to include in a short essay a 
description of the owners and artists of pictorial book- 
plates of California, but a few words might be devoted 
to the prevailing trends of design and subject. From 
Kirkham down to the bookplates of the present day, 
actual views and landscapes, typical flora and fauna, 
monuments and buildings, as well as historical inci- 
dents, were used in preference to library interiors, 
allegorical or conventional designs. Old homes were a 
feature of the bookplates of the ’90s and later. Thus, in 
San Francisco, houses of the Nob Hill era, such as the 
Baldwin, Flood, Hearst, Banning and Atherton are pre- 
served as relics of the bonanza days. 

A volume of pictorial California history might be 
compiled from the bookplates of Californians. Ex libris 
threads tell the whole story from the beginning: Eusebio 
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Kino, the blue shells and Luz de Tierra Incognita (1701); 
The San Carlos and the Golden Gate, (1769 and 1775); 
The Discovery of Gold, (1848); the Pony Express, 
(1860); The Cable-Car, (1873); down to more modern 
days, The Olympic Games, (1932), and the Great 
Bridges, (1937). Economic and material progress are to 
be found in surprisingly imaginative treatments in 
earlier as well as in contemporary plates, for oil, 
power, agriculture and other industries form a distinct 
artistic contribution to the general subject. Buildings 
and monuments such as the Ferry Building, Plaza de 
Los Angeles, Monterey Customs House, Stevenson 
Monument, and the Missions, provide pleasantly recog- 
nizable objects and perpetuate historic events. Botan- 
ical and arboreal designs are particularly appropriate in 
California bookplates; consequently the yucca, palm, 
sequoia, cedar, and copa de oro are frequently noted. 

California library bookplates are especially rich in 
historic lore, from city and county libraries to the 
rarities of the Bancroft, Huntington and State libraries. 
Of special interest to the writer were those bookplates 
in the Bancroft Library bearing the small pictorial of 
Jose Maria Andrade. This bibliophile was chosen by 
Maximilian to assemble the Biblioteca Imperial de Mejico, 
to which later scholars also contributed. In one volume 
may be seen four bookplates in addition to the official 
Jabel of the Bancroft Library, those of Andrade, 
Brasseur de Bourborg, Alphonse Pinart and Maximilian. 
Rather like the hotel labels on luggage,—what an his- 
toric journey do these ex libris indicate. 

Bookplate collecting has been a rewarding hobby for 
Californians for many years. A valiant group of en- 
thusiasts began their collections in the ’90’s, and refer- 
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ences to their activities were frequently made in the 
ex libris annals of Europe and America. For a time 
California collectors even had their own periodical. 
The Bookplate Booklet, a little quarterly devoted to book- 
plates in general, issued its first number (entitled 
“California Bookplates”)) in November 1906; the paper 
owed its existence to Sheldon Cheney. Two of the 
important collectors in California during that period 
were the late Katherine French Burnham of Los Angeles 
and Dr. W. A. Brewer of Burlingame; both had ex- 
quisite personal plates by Edwin Davis French. 

Of course it is not possible here to trace the sub- 
sequent growth of the hobby or to make even passing 
mention of its importance, trends and popularity. 
Suffice it to say that bookplate societies, students, col- 
lectors, owners and artists are active today both in 
Northern and Southern California, and that individ- 
ually and collectively they are contributing to this 
important and fascinating phase of a “manifestation of 
cultural history in a commonwealth.” 

Bookplate collecting, like book collecting itself, is a 
very wide field, and the beginner who is limited both 
in time and finances is well advised to confine his sub- 
ject within rather narrow limits. One of the most in- 
teresting fields of specialization is that of collecting 
locality plates. Bearing the same relation to other book- 
plates as regional literature bears to the general field, 
‘locality’ plates should make a special appeal to Gal- 
ifornians because in them are expressed much of the 
state’s natural grandeur, its romantic past and stirring 
present. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 
by ALBERT M. BENDER, Chairman, Publication Committee 


SINCE THE last number of this quarterly appeared 
the Club has successfully launched one of the most 
important of its publications, A Leaf From Caxton’s 
Polycronicon. The book was announced last May, when 
members were given a description of the work and ad- 
vance subscriptions were invited. The response was so 
heavy that when, toward the middle of August, The 
Grabhorn Press delivered the completed books, only 
about twenty of the 297 copies remained unsold. The 
Jatter, of course, did not last long. Before September 1, 
the book was out of print and the Club was engaged 
in the melancholy task of returning orders that had 
arrived too late to be filled. We are proud of having 
published this work and delighted that the members so 
quickly recognized its merits. When we think of this 
Caxton book, we want to apply to it that fine old- 
fashioned phrase (once so popular with the book- 
dealers), “an ornament to any library.” 

Last June we promised an announcement of the 
annual Christmas book in the September News-Letter. 
Readers will find this on Page One. Clarence King is a 
writer who well deserves a place on our list of pub- 
lications, and the Club is fortunate that he is to be 
represented by so characteristic and charming a work as 
The Helmet of Mambrino. Collectors in general and Cal- 
ifornia collectors in particular will not want to miss it. 
Those already familiar with the essay will welcome its 
appearance in an edition at once inexpensive, appro- 
priate and a pleasure to the eye. Watch for the forth- 
coming announcement. You will surely want a copy for 
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your own collection, and probably one or two extra for 
gift purposes. 

The prompt sale of the edition of the Caxton book 
caused us to check back over the record of other recent 
publications. This brought to light the interesting fact 
that no copies remain of any of the last five titles issued. 
Indeed, not one of the five was in stock longer than a 
month or two after publication. This is a far better 
record of sales than the Club has ever made before. In 
former years, due mainly to the fact that there were 
fewer members on the roll, it was rare for a new title 
to sell out promptly. After the first sales were over, the 
Club in most cases found itself with a supply of unsub- 
scribed copies on hand. These, of course, had to be paid 
for promptly even though they were usually a long time 
selling. Fortunately our last five publications have pre- 
sented no such problem; may the same be true of the 
next five! 





ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING new members have been added 
to the roll since June 1, 1938: 


Member Sponsor 
Harry A. Cobden Berkeley, Cal. Joseph Henry Jackson 
Mrs. Peter Folkner Aberdeen, Wash. Otto L. Rupp 
Alexander R. Heron San Francisco, Cal. Flodden W. Heron 
Maurice E. Lombardi San Francisco, Cal. T. M. Lilienthal 
Joseph D. Peeler Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred Sutro 
A. Sheldon Pennoyer New York, N. Y. Charles E. Merrill, Jr. 
Dr. Frank H. Pierce Berkeley, Cal. Oscar Lewis 
Orla St. Clair San Francisco, Cal. Oscar Lewis 


Miss Barbara Beach 
Thompson Palo Alto, Cal. Garfield D. Merner 
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The total membership is now 582, approximately 
the same point at which it has stood for the past three 
months. Now that the normally quiet summer months 
are over, the Membership Committee looks forward 
to a more rapid increase in the roll and to the possi- 
bility of reaching the maximum of six hundred well 
before the end of the present year. Members’ coopera- 
tion toward that end will of course be most welcome. 





MISCELLANY 


4] The Club was interested to receive the other day a post card 
from an Indiana high school student who confided that she was 
pteparing a paper “on California”—and would we please send her 
at once all the books on the subject? 


{ In celebration of the beginning of the sixth year of publication, 
the News-Letter appeared in June with a number of changes in its 
typographical dress. The innovations were noticeable but not 
drastic, being limited to a redesigned masthead and some minor 
changes on the inside pages. The effect is a brightening up of the 
quarterly’s appearance without any marked alteration of its essen- 
tial character, for the page-size of course remains unchanged and 
the same size Centaur type is still used for the text. The Grab- 
horn Press —which has printed the paper from the beginning— 
holds forth the promise of further changes from time to time. 


4 The Club has not viewed with unconcern the present city-wide 
movement to prepare for the 1939 Exposition by a program of 
modernization. For some time plans to provide more convenient 
and up-to-date quarters for the Club have been under discussion. 
Further information will be presented to members in the De- 
cember News-Letter. It is hoped and expected that the Club, too, 
will join the procession and “Shine in ’39.” 





